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Teaching Aids 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


France—pp. 5, 6, 7 
How We Live in France—pp. 8, 9 
Aims for the Pupil 


1. To understand something about 
the relationship between France and 
three new nations of southeast Asia— 
Cambodia, Laos, and Viet Nam. 

2. To learn how France compares in 
size with the French Union and with 
various states of the U. S. A. 

3. To recall the part played by 
France in the history and culture of our 
country. 

4. To discover what resources France 
can draw upon in her homeland, and to 
see how the French people have used 
nature's gifts. 

5. To learn a few facts about the 
governmental history of France. 

6. To share the experiences of family 
life in a French home through the vivid 
portrayal of its activities and interests 
presented by 14-year-old Helene Fouil- 


lard 
Activities 

(1) Compiling a “Believe It Or Not” 
column; (2) studying and making 
maps; (3) putting arithmetic to work; 


(4) conversing with the teacher and 
fellow-pupils. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 

TEACHER: As you read the theme arti- 
cle make note of interesting, surprising, 
or almost unbelievable facts mentioned 
in it, and then compile a “Believe It Or 
Not” column such as this: 

1. France controls more of the earth’s 
surface than any other nation except 
Russia. 

2. Nearly twice as many people live 
in “overseas France” as in the homeland 
of France. 

3. The French have decided that 
they can’t rule Indo-China as colonies 
any longer. 

4. Last month, three 
blossomed out in southeast Asia. Thev 
are Cambodia, Laos, and Viet Nam 


new nations 


for This Issue 


5. France helped our nation win lib- 
erty when we were determined that we 
would no longer be colonies. 

6. France gave us the Statue of Lib- 
erty 

7. France is smaller than our state of 
Texas. 

8. There aré French islands within 
600 miles of our shores. They are St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, close to New- 
foundland, and Martinique and Guade- 
loupe, in the Caribbean Sea. 

9. Since the end of World War II, 
millions of U. §S. dollars have helped 
France to recover from the war. 

10. When you're speaking English 
you may be using some French words 
such frase lage > 
pie a la mode, beret, robe, 

11. At 16 of 
named “Paris.” 

12. A hundred years before the Pil- 
grim Fathers came to Plymouth, fisher- 
men from Brittany were crossing the At- 
lantic in thei: 
Newfoundland. 

13. Although most of France may be 


as aviation restaurant, 
sergeant 
towns are 


least our 


little boats to fish near 


compared to a garden, there is a region 
of wild river gorges and worn-out vol 
the Massif Central, 
where in winter the snow lies deep and 


canoes know nm as 


you can sometimes hear a wolf howling 
in the night. 

14. On the 
Italy, Mt. Blanc 
the air. 

15. One of the largest man-made for- 
ests in the world is growing in south 
western France. 

16. France became a republic for the 
first time in 1792, only three vears after 
our Constitution went into effect. 


MAP STUDIES 

TEACHER: Current are fast 
making our old maps out of date. Your 
atlases will be useful, however, in help- 
ing you to find the new countries that 
are stepping out on the world stage. 
Have you a fuzzy idea of the layout of 
the lands in southeast Asia? Clarify 
your thoughts by— 

1. Tracing out 


and 
soars three miles into 


border of France 


events 


an old map of 


on 


Indo-China the regions that have be- 
come the new nations: Cambodia, Laos, 
Viet Nam. 

2. Clipping trom and 

magazines any recent raps of southeast 
Asia. (See Junior Scholastic. Jan. 18, 
1950.) 
3. Locating on the map and learning 
to spell such geography names as Cam- 
bodia, Mekong River, Laos, South 
China Sea, Viet Nam, Indo-China, Siam, 
Burma, Gulf of Tonkin, Gulf of Thai- 
land, Tonle Sap. 

4. Drawing and painting your own 
maps of the lands that are emerging 
from a colonial status into participation 
in the French Union. 


ARITHMETIC AT WORK 

Teacner: Help the class to see the 
relative sizes of land areas by— 

1. Studying atlases, encyclopedias, 
and the World Almanac for figures on 
land areas of France, the French islands, 
the regions under the 
French Union, and some of the states of 
the U. S. A. Be sure to find the area of 
vour own state. 

Some figures for you (Rand McNally’s 
World Atlas, 1949): 


212,681 


newspapers 


continental 


France eoee 

French Indo- 
Cee .. +000 

Martinique .... 


square miles 


259,522 
385 
688 


miles 
miles 
miles 


square 
square 
Guadeloupe ... square 
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St. Pierre 
Alge ria 


miles 
miles 


93 
847,818 


square 
square 
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267 ,339 
51,609 
158,693 
5,009 
58,560 
36,291 
48,523 
8,257 
147,138 
49,576 
45,333 
1,214 
40,815 
97,914 
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2. Making arithmetic problems that 
illustrate the comparative sizes of the 


square 
square 
square 
square 
square 
square 
square 
SC juare 
square 
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square 
square 
square 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Next Issue: March 15 
Special issue: Miracle of America 
Article: Our people, re- 


sources, industry, transportation 


Key 


Theme 


Picture Spread: Productivity 
to Plenty 

U. S. 1900-1950: I Saw This Hap- 
ven 

Miracle of America: Why 


live better; 


Americans 
make 


security 


how mac hines 


jobs; why freedom and 


go together 
March 22 


Theme Article: Germany 
World Friendship Series: 
Live in Germany 


How We 











land areas you have listed. For exam 
ple 

(a) How times is the size of 
France, 
size of 


many 
the homeland, contained in the 
Texas? This will 
problem in decimals 

(b) How times is the size of 
your home state contained in the land 
Maybe 


France is more than four times, but not 


give you a 


many 
of France, the home country? 
quite five times, as large as your state 


In that case 
ber and 


you will geta whole num- 
i decimal fraction as your an- 
swer to the question, “How does France 


with my 


compare state in size?” 
(c If vou live in the biggest state of 


the U. S.A 


square miles of land would we have left 


vou can ask, “How many 


in Texas, if we carved the whole area 


of continental France out of our state?” 
d) The above problem will suggest 
uother bit of calculating. “What states 
of the U. S. A. are approximately the 
size of the land left after 
ubtracting Fr Texas?” Run 
down the column of U. S. A. areas in 
vour World Almanae } 


ind see h 


lifferent states Oo to 


irea we have 


ince from 


w many 
54,658 


1 
square Miles in 


e) Make problems in 


I division id 


| 
ind subtrac 
} 


using the fig 
} 


the home 


dition tion 


ures on French lands outsicke 


nd 
A CONVERSATION 
Teacuen: In a very 
Helene | iillard tells about 
toda Read her 
prepared to contribute something 


ore ot the 


interesting way, 
life in 
ind be 
ibout 


following topics to a group 


France story 


conversation 


1. Helene’s home in Algeria 
2. Helene’s home in Avranches 
1UNIOR SCHOLASTI( 

acs matter at Post Of 
echact year or @he © conn 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


Jeannot’s first banana 
French food 
The summer of 1944 in Avranches 
The first grade in a French school 
The Save the Children Fund and 
the American Red Cross 
8. How Australia and Nova 
lent a helping hand 
9. The home-maker’s skills Helene is 
learning 
10. What the members of Helene’s 
family do together or individually to 
have a good time 


Scotia 


Science Projects 


1. An interesting study can be made 
of cross-breeding, particularly in plants. 
Students might read upon the subject 
in general and then present a class re- 
port on one or two particular instances 
of cross-breeding, the reasons for doing 
it, and the results. 

Younger pupils might consider the 
various kinds of animals they know, the 
characteristics of these animals, and the 
other animals which might be obtained 
by crossing them. They should plan to- 
ward producing animals with specific 
characteristics. Pupils should also decide 
what these new animals will be named. 
Class artists might draw the new ani- 
mals. 

Some discussion should be made of 
the difficulties of cross-breeding to pro- 
duce certain characteristics so that pu- 
pils realize that, scientifically speaking, 
the matter is complicated. 

2. If there is an observatory in your 
irea pupils might be taken to visit it 
and see how a large telescope is used. 

A good class report could be based on 
the history of the telescope and the va- 
rious advances made through the vears 
in them. 


Our Readers Write 


Mrs. Kathrvn K. Albertson of West- 
minster (Md.) Elementary School 
writes 

I thought vou might like to know 
how valuable and interesting my class— 
i sixth grade—has found Junior Scholas- 
tic this vear. 

‘In November there was a play called 
The First Thanksgiving, about a fam- 
ilv of DPs had immigrated to 
America. It was not only a good play, 


ippealing to the children dramatically, 


who 


but was a good picture of democracy at 
work in America. The last is something 
we teachers are all anxious for our 
American children to value and appre- 
ciate, and not just take for granted. 


“I was in Europe after the war and 


September through May 
879. Contents copyrig 
n, $1.50 school year 


able to tell my students some of the 
background of these people. 

“The class became so interested that 
they decided to carry the story of the 
Vaneks (of the play) still further—to 
their first Christmas in America. They 
organized committees and wrote a play 
using the same characters and based 
along the same lines as the Junior Scho- 
lastic play. It was not an impressive, 
showy performance but a genuine, sim- 
ple, child-like thing that came from 
their hearts. We have no stage and no 
money for costumes, but the boys and 
girls acted with such real feeling that 
one didn’t notice that. They had gotten 
a real message from that first play and 
wanted to pass it on and recreate it 
again ia their own fashion. So they did, 
in their play, called mundanely enough, 
‘A White Christmas.’ 

“Congratulations to you for your ex- 
cellent publication.” 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. What is the name of all French- 
controlled territory in the world? 
(French Union) 

2. Viet Nam lies along the coast of 
what sea? (South China Sea) 

3. What is the name of the famous 
tower in Paris? (Eiffel Tower) 

4. Is France a kingdom, dictatorship, 
or republic today? (Republic) 

5. Troops of what two nations recent- 
lv fought together in a mock battle in 
the Arctic? (The U. S. and Canada) 

6. The cattalo is a cross between 
what two animals? (Buffalo and cow) 

7. In what city is the U. N.’s perma- 
ent headquarters being built? (New 
York City) 

8. What nation has the largest pas- 
senger ship in the world? (Britain) 

9. Who is the U. S. Secretary of 
State? (Dean Acheson) 

10. What is the name of the band of 
100.000.000.000 clouds of 
dust that stretches across our heavens? 
(Milky Way) 


stars and 


Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 12 


ACROSS: 1-prim; 5-Sheridan; 9-live; 10- 
owe; ll-ale; 12-mew; 13-mirage; 16-peso; 
17-hub; 22-sealed; 24-imp; 26-bay; 
27-Tea; 28-rave; 29-strained; 3l-toys 
DOWN: 1-Philip; 2-Revere; 3-ire; 4-mi; 
5 6-dome; T-awe; 8-new; 1l4-ash; 15- 
gouge; 18-boa; 20-Albany; 2l-leaves; 22-spar; 
23-dyed; 24-its; 25-met; 28-Rio; 30-at 


slam 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14 
_ 1. FILM ON FRANCE: 1-a; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b; 


-C, 6-a 
FRENCH UNION: Laos, Cambodia, Viet 
> correct 


Nam ar 
IT’S A SCIENCE 


l-c; 2-e; 3-g; 4-a; 5-d 
NEWS COLUMN 1-Russia; 2-Arctic; 

3-Britain; 4-nylon; 5-Oak Ridge 

5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-France; 

2-Asia 
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Looking across Paris 
from the right bank of the Seine 
toward the Eiffel Tower 


(See theme article on France, page 5) 
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the steel industry next. Now, 
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British Labor Party 
Wins National Election 


The British Labor party won by a 
few votes the national election held 
in Great Britain February 23. The 
vote was so close that Labor has only 
a small majority in Parliament (con- 
gress) over the Conservatives. The 
Conservatives are the other large 
party in Britain. 

The small majority means that it 
will be hard for Labor to get the bills 
passed that it wants. 

Another election will probably be 
held within a year. 

In British national elections, the 
people vote for members of the 
House of Commons. The House of 
Commons and the House of Lords 
make up the British Parliament. The 
House of Commons has most of the 
pow er. 

The leader of the strongest party 
in the House of Commons becomes 
Prime Minister. He is head of the 
government. 

Clement Attlee, leader of the La- 
bor party, will become Prime Minis- 
ter again. Had the Conservatives 
Winston Churchill would have 
become Prime Minister. 

The Labor party believes in social- 
ism. Socialists believe that the nation 
should own the most important in- 
dustries of a country and run them 
for the benefit of the country’s people. 

Since 1945 Britain's Labor party 
has bought and run the coal mines, 
railroads, electric 
and others 

Labor had planned to take over 
with its 
it will not be able to 


power companies, 


small majority, 
go ahead so fast 


U.S. to Use Nylon Flags 


From now on our Government will 
use nvlon American flags on the 1,400 
Federal buildings in the U. S. 

Our Government used to buy about 
15.000 cotton-and-wool flags 
for its buildings 
twice 


a year 
The nylon flags cost 
but will last three 
times as long as the present flags 


as much 


* Means word is defined on page 10. 


U.S. Is Building 


Largest Ocean Liner 


The U. S. is building the largest 
ocean liner in its history. The ship 
will be 980 feet long. Britain’s Queen 
Mary, largest passenger ship in the 
world, is 987 feet long. 

When finished in 1952, the new 
liner will be the fastest one afloat. 
She will have a speed of better than 
30 knots. A knot is one nautical* mile 
(6,080 feet) an hour. At 30 knots the 
new liner would be traveling at about 
35 land miles an hour. 

The new liner has not yet been 
officially named. At present she is 
called the United States. She will 
carry 2,000 passengers and a crew 
of 1,050 officers and men. 

The United States, which will cost 
$70,373,000, is being built at New- 
port News, Va. 

At present the largest U. S. pas- 
senger ship is the America, which is 
663 feet long. It carries 1,050 passen- 
gers and a crew of 640. 


French Workers Build 
Waterfall in the Alps 


Daring engineers, working from 
tiny cable cars high in the French 
Alps, are digging tunnels to create a 
1 ,280-foot waterfall. 

The working on 
snowy mountains near the town of 
Chamonix. There the icy waters of 
the Arve River flow down steep 
mountain slopes. The tunnels will 
change the Arve’s course. It will 
plunge over a mountain side in a 
waterfall. 

At the bottom of the waterfall a 
power plant is being built. It will 
produce electricity for nearby homes 
and factories 

This waterfall is of 58 new 
French projects to supply more elec- 
tricity for factories and homes 
France received money from the 
U. S. under the European Recovery 
Program for these projects. 

France has also started clearing 
miles of swampland in Normandy to 
increase its area of farm land. 


engineers are 


one 





Russia Signs Treaty 
With Communist China 


Communist China and Russia have 
signed a 30-year treaty of friendship. 
Both nations also promise to help 
each other in time of war. 

The new treaty makes allies of 
721,000,000 people of Russia. China, 
and nations under communist con- 
trol, such as Hungary, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, and Czechoslovakia. 

(The non-communist nations of 
the world have twice this popula- 
tion. ) 

Usually little time is wasted when 
Russia decides to sign a treaty with 
a communist - controlled neighbor. 
The neighbor must quickly agree to 
Russia’s demands. But with China a 
treaty was not signed quickly. The 
treaty was signed only after two 
months of talks. Some people say this 
was because huge China bargained 
with Russia. Others say Russia de- 
layed signing the treaty to gain con- 
trol of more Chinese officials. 

Under the treaty Russia agrees to 
lend China $60,000,000 a year for the 
next five years. China, a backward 
nation, would use this money to buy 
Russian machinery and equipment. 
3ut China needs far 


more money 


than this to build up its industries. 
Many parts of the treaty are secret. 
U. S. Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son said the treaty would only mean 
trouble for China in years to come. 


He said Russia has often broken 
friendship treaties. He predicted Rus- 
sia would use the treaty to gain com- 
plete control over China. 


United Nations, N.Y. 
Will Be U.N.’s Address 


“United Nations, N. Y.” - 

This dateline will be the official 
address of the U. N. after it moves to 
its permanent headquarters in New 
York City next year. The dateline 
will start all news stories and an- 
nouncements from the U. N 

U. N. officials chose the dateline to 
show that the U.N. is a separate and 
independent territory in New York. 

Trygve Lie, U. N. Secretary Gen- 
eral, said that a U. N. Post Office may 
be set up after the U. N. moves to its 
new headquarters. The U. N. plans 
to issue and sell its own stamps and 
handle all mail in and out of the 
headquarters. 


N. CHANGES NEW YORK 


SKYLINE 


Wide World phot« 


The United Nations’ permanent headquarters are being built along the East River 
waterfront in New York City. In photo the new Secretariat building is seen (at 
right) from other side of river. At left of U. N. building is Chrysler Building. 
Next to it, note television tower for WPIX on News Building. Smoke stacks belong 
to electrical company. Tall building at far left is the Empire State Building. 





U.S. and Canadian Troops in North 


More than 5,000 U. S. and Cana- 
dian soldiers found out last month 
the severe hardship of fighting a war 
in the Arctic region. In Canada’s 
Yukon Territory they fought a mock 
battle against “invaders.” 

During the battle the temperature 
ranged from 30 to 50 degrees below 
zero. It was so cold that motionless 
trucks could not get flat tires. If a 
tire lost its air, the rubber would 
stiffen. The tire would hold its dough- 
nut shape until the truck moved. 
Then the tire would crack. 

In Alaska’s deep snow and stinging 
winds the soldiers tested new Arctic 
equipment and clothing. This is what 
military leaders found: 


HARD TO DEFEND 


1. Alaska would be a hard place to 
defend. Soldiers catch colds and sore 
throats quickly. Many become casual- 
ties of the freezing weather. A sol- 
dier lying in the snow to escape ene- 
my bullets would freeze to death in 
four hours if the temperature stayed 
at 40 below zero. 

2. Soldiers cannot move heavy loads 
long distances in the Arctic. To pre- 
vent frostbite they must wear about 
25 pounds of clothing. They also 


carry many pounds of equipment 
such as a rifle, rations, medicine kits, 
and tools. Under these burdens a sol- 
dier quickly becomes winded and 
tired doing other work. 


FROSTBITE 


3. In below-zero weather soldiers 
cannot breathe deeply. If they do 
their lungs become frosted and stiff 

4. Few soldiers suffer from frost- 
bite if they keep dry. Soldiers with 
wet hands or feet become frostbitten 
within 10 minutes. 

S v.. B vehicles, called 
“Weasels,” are not as sturdy as Can- 
ada’s “Penguins.” This is a rubber- 
tracked vehicle which can pull a ton 
of supplies on a trailer sled. Canada 
also has white-nylon-fur flying suits 
which are warm and light. It has de- 
veloped a candle which contains food 
concentrates and can be eaten in an 
emergency. 

At one point the soldiers fought at 
Snag, coldest spot in North America 
The temperature was 52 degrees be 
low zero. One day in 1948 Snag re- 
corded 81 below zero, the all-time 
low for North America. 

The soldiers camped in nylon tents 
heated by oil stoves. 


snow 





Science News 


Atomic worker, standing behind concrete wall, looks through 
mirror system. He controls machinery which has just removed 


an isotope solution from storage bottle (circled) to shipping 
bottle (lower left). He has used automatic eyedropper for job. 


Atomic Drug Store 


The U. S. has opened an atomic 
drug store at Oak Ridge, Tenn., one 
of its atomic cities. 

The drug store sells radioactive 
isotopes (tracer atoms). These are 
atoms which give off part of them- 
selves in the form of energy. 

Scientists can trace radioactive iso- 
topes inside animals, humans, plants, 
or machines. They show what cer- 
tain drugs, medicines, chemicals, or 
acids do in special experiments. ( For 
more on isotopes see Junior Scholas- 
tic, Oct. 12, 1949.) 

The atomic drug store is a group 
of laboratory buildings. Each labora- 
tory has shelves of bottles filled with 
sotopes stored in solutions. The bot- 
tles are kept behind a two-foot wall 
of concrete to protect the clerks from 
radiation*® 

The clerk stands behind the wall 
and looks at the bottles through a se- 
ries of periscope-like mirrors. Each 
bottle is labeled with a name lettered 
backwards so that the clerk can read 
the name in the mirrors. 

Prescriptions are ordered by hos- 
pitals, research centers, factories, and 
scientists. When an order comes in, a 
clerk uses mechanical hands to work 
with the bottles behind the wall. He 
draws out the ordered amount from 
the large bottles and puts it in a 


® Means word is defined on poge 10. 


small bottle. He never touches the 
bottles with the isotopes in them. 

The small bottle is placed in a lead 
case. Lead acts as a shield to protect 
handlers from radiation. Before the 
case is shipped, it is tested with a 
Geiger counter. The counter records 
energy given off by radioactive ma- 
terials. This test makes sure there are 
no leaks in the case which might 
harm people handling it. 

Since 1946 Oak Ridge has made 
more than 10,000 shipments of radio- 
active isotopes. These have gone to 
U. S. scientists and to more than 20 
foreign countries. The new atomic 
drug store will help increase the 
amount and types of isotopes shipped 
out. 

These isotopes cannot be used for 
making atomic bombs. 


Cattalo—New Animal 


Did you ever hear of the cattalo? 

It's a new kind of animal devel- 
oped by Canadian scientists. The 
cattalo is a cross between a,buttalo 
and a cow. 

Scientists say the cattalo is a cow 
which is as hardy and strong as a 
buffalo. It will be able to live in Can- 
ada’s freezing northlands which are 
too cold for cows. 

Herds of cattaloes someday are ex- 
pected to help increase the north- 
land’s supply of meat 


Photos from Atomic Energy Commission 


Shipping containers at Oak Ridge for radioactive isotopes are 
carefully checked to make sure radiation will not harm handlers. 


New Telescope 


A new kind of telescope has been 
built which can photograph areas of 
the Milky Way never before seen by 
man. 

The Milky Way is a band of more 
than 100,000,000,000 stars and clouds 
of dust in our heavens. It gives off a 
dull faint light. 

Astronomers of the U. S., Britain, 
and Ireland will use the new tele- 
scope. It will be set up at Bloemfon- 
tein, South Africa. There the center 
of the Milky Way can be seen direct- 
ly overhead every night. 

The new telescope can photograph 
areas of the Milky Way that are 30,- 
000 light years away. A light year is 
the distance light travels in one year 
at a speed of 186,000 miles a second. 
(The nearest star to earth is four and 
a half light years away. ) 

The telescope also can photograph 
a group of distant stars covering an 
area of sky 100 times the area cov- 
ered by a full moon. 

The astronomers hope to learn new 
facts about the Milky Way’s star clus- 
ters and clouds of dust and how they 
were formed. They also hope the 
telescope will help them chart ac- 
curately the boundaries of our own 
universe. 

An astronomer of Harvard Univer 
sity designed the telescope which has 
many mirrors and lenses. 








FRANCE 


and the Freneh Union 


AST month, in southeast Asia, 
three new nations blossomed out. 
One is Cambodia. It's a kingdom 
of three million people. Most of them 
live in the rich rice-growing land 
near the mouth of the Mekong River. 
In the hot, wet jungles, you can find 
plenty of leopards, tigers, elephants, 
and rhinoceroses. 

Next door, on higher and drier 
land in the upper Mekong valley, is 
Laos. Many of the people live in 
tribes. This kingdom is a little smaller 
than Oregon and has only about a 
million people. 

Most important of the three new 
nations is Viet Nam. Long and thin, 
it lies along the coast of the South 
China Sea. Its eastern lowlands have 
many patches of fine rice-lands. In 
the west, high mountains separate 
Viet Nam from Cambodia and Laos 

These mountains are full of coal, 
tin, gold, and many other metals. 
Viet Nam has more than 20,000,000 
people in a land about the size of 
New Mexico (which has 600,000 


people ) 


THE FRENCH UNION 


Do you think it’s strange to start 
an article on France by talking about 
places in Asia, 7,000 miles from 
France? The story of these three new 
countries is an important part of the 
story of France today. 

Before World War II these three 
new countries were French colonies. 
This group of colonies was known as 
Indo-China. 

During World War II the Japanese 
occupied southeast Asia. After the 
Japanese left, many of the Indo-Chi- 
did not want the French to 
come back. They rebelled. 

A French army is trying to conquer 
an army of rebels in Viet Nam. These 
rebels, it is said, are led by Commu- 
nists. Russia favors these rebels. So 
does the big Communist party in 
France. That makes trouble for the 
French government. 

The French have decided they 
can’t rule Indo-China as colonies any 


nese 


longer. Last month the French gov- 
ernment told the Indo-Chinese: 

“You are free. Go ahead and run 
your own government. But you must 
cooperate with France in war and in 
your dealings with other countries. 
You must let French soldiers stand 
guard in your country to keep out 
enemies. There is danger that Chi- 
nese Communists may invade your 
countries to help the rebels in Viet 
Nam.” 

The three new nations are part of 
the “French Union.” That is the name 
for all French-controlled territory 
throughout the world. 

And there is French territory in 
many parts of the world. Do you 
know there are French islands within 
600 miles of our own shores? Nestled 
close to the south shore of New- 
foundland are two tiny French 
islands, St. Pierre and Miquelon. In 
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the Caribbean Sea are Martinique 
and Guadeloupe. 

France controls more of the earth’s 
surface than any other nation except 
Russia. (The British Commonwealth 
and Empire is bigger than the French 
Union, but most of the Common- 
wealth is now made up of independ- 
ent nations. ) 

The French Union is 22 times as 
large as France in area. Nearly twice 
as many people live in “overseas 
France” as in the homeland of 
France. France is smaller than our 
state of Texas. In population (42,- 
000,000), it is much smaller than our 
country. 

But size isn’t everything. France 
has played a big part in world his- 
tory—and in the history of our coun- 
try, too. 

France helped our nation win lib- 
erty. Without France’s help, the 
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France lies in the northwest corner of Europe, is a little smaller than Texas. 
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American colonies might not have 
won the Revolutionary War 

France gave us the Statue of Lib- 
erty. 

A Frenchman, Pierre Charles L’En- 
fant, planned our capital, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (See last week’s Junior 
Scholastic. ) 


WE HELP FRANCE 


In recent years we've returned the 
tavors. In World War II, U. S. sol- 
diers helped drive out the Germans 
and give France her liberty again. 
Since the end of the war, millions of 
U. S. dollars have helped France re- 
cover from the war 

Among the makers of our nation 
were many of France's people. 
Through the years, 700,000 French- 
men have come over here to settle in 
the U. S. That's a pretty large num- 
ber, when you remember that most 
Frenchmen are well satisfied with 
their own country and hate to leave 
home 

The most popular foreign language 
n our schools is French 

There are many French words in 
the English language. We've lifted 
words right out of French—words 
such as “aviation” and 
‘fuselage’: about eating, such as “res- 


about fying, 


taurant” and pie “a la mode”; about 


clothes, such as “beret” and “robe”; 
about war, such as “sergeant” and 
‘bayonet.” 

Many of states have cities 


named after French towns. About 16 


our 


U.S. towns are named Paris 
Last year 250,000 
ited France 


Americans vis- 


A young apprentice* learns his work 
in one of France's textile factories 


Photos from French Embassy—Information Division 


In the shadow of the Eiffel Tower 
a Parisian grazes his pet rabbit. 


What did they find? 

You might compare 
garden. 

Let’s look inside the garden. In the 
ncrth is the vegetable plot and plenty 
of fruit trees. 

There’s a big wheat field near the 
center, and in the southwest a fine 
corn patch. 


France to a 


The south is covered with grape 
vines. 

The grass is green and thick in 
most of the garden. But in the center, 


between the wheat field and the 
vineyards, is a mound splotched 
with bare spots, as if boys had been 
playing ball there. 


MANY DIFFERENT REGIONS 


Small as it is, France has many dif- 
terent regions, each with its own spe- 
cial soil and weather. In each region 
the patient farmer of France has 
learned to grow what thrives best in 
that particular spot. 

If you come to France as a tourist, 
you'll probably travel on a ship that 
docks at Le Havre. This great port is 
tucked inside the mouth of the Seine 
River. 

When you leave your ship at Le 
Havre, you find yourself in the rich- 
est part of the garden-land of France 
This north-coast region is often called 
Normandy. 

Warm, wet west winds sweep in 
from the Atlantic. Much of the time 
there’s a misty rain in the air. The 
rain soaks into the deep soil. These 
winds keep the weather mild, al- 


though Normandy is as far north as 
the northern edge of the U. S. 

In this gentle climate fruit and 
vegetables thrive. Pastures grow 
green, and dairy cows grow sleek and 
fat. They produce milk that becomes 
butter and cheese for the dinner ta- 
bles of Paris and northern France. 


BRETONS ARE FISHERMEN 


Farther west, a peninsula called 
Brittany juts like a pointing finger 
into the Atlantic Ocean. Here, too, 
the climate is mild and misty 

Brittany is a stony land. Farmers 
find it hard to scratch a living from 
the land. 

But Brittany has the sea. The men 
ot Brittany are expert fishermen. A 
hundred years before the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers came to Plymouth, fishermen 
from Brittany were crossing the At- 
lantic in their little boats to fish near 
Newfoundland 

Every day the little fishing fleets 
set sail from the villages along Brit- 
tany’s rugged coast. No wonder the 
French Navy gets many of its best 
sailors from Brittany! 

In a bowl-shaped hollow east of 
Normandy and Brittany sits Paris. 
All around Paris are splendid wheat 
lands. France is one of the leading 
wheat-growing countries. The baker 
smiles as he sees the fine wheat flour. 
Out of his ovens come long crusty 
loaves of bread. No Frenchman finds 
a meal satisfying without plenty of 
bread. 

East and south of Normandy are 
more rich orchards and vegetable 
lands. But, as you go south, the land 


*® Means word is defined on page 10. 


These cakes of flattened clay are on 
the way to becoming fine china plates. 








Market Day 


On market days farmers and their wives drive into town. 
The town square is packed with people buying and sell- 
ing and arguing over prices. In Photo 1, farmer's wife is 
selling vegetables and flowers. In Photo 2, woman from 
Brittany, wearing headdress of her province, shows the 
lace gloves she has tatted. In Photo 3, the butcher has 
hung sausages, veal, and lamb in canvas-covered booth. 


slopes upwards to the plateau known 
as the Massif Central. This is a land 
of wild river gorges* and worn-out 
volcanoes. The fires went out long 
ago in these volcanoes. 

It is bleak* and windy here in the 
highlands. Only a thin “skin” of soil 
covers the rocks. Most of the land is 
too poor to plow, but here shepherds 
tend their flocks of sheep. In winter, 
snow lies deep, and sometimes you 
can hear a wolf howl in the night. 

The rainy ocean winds are chilled 
when they hit the great stone block 
of the Massif Central. The moisture 
falls as snow or rain. 

A dry wind, chilly in winter, blows 
down upon the south of France. 

When you're in southern France, 
Africa is less than 500 miles away. 
Summers are long and hot. The land 
is dry, too, for the Massif Central has 
cut off the rainy winds. 

That's just the climate grapes love. 
Vineyards cover the land. When the 
grapes are ripe, the juice is pressed 
out to make wine. France makes 
more wine than any other country. 
Nearly a fifth of all the French peo- 
ple make their living from the wine 
industry. 


The most famous French wine 


comes from farther 

north. East of Paris 

there’s a line of chalk 

hills. The climate is dry 

here and the sun warms 

the slopes that face south. On these 
slopes grow the grapes made into the 
famous bubbly wine known as cham- 
pagne. 

As you go farther east, the land 
grows higher. Along the border of 
Switzerland and Italy the lofty Alps 
rise. Here the peak of Mt. Blanc soars 
three miles into the air. 

There are good farm lands and 
pastures here in eastern France—and 
there are other resources. France is 
more than a garden-land. It is a great 
workshop, too. The center of this 
workshop is in eastern and northeast- 
ern France. 

In this region are France’s best 
coal and iron mines. Other factories 
cluster close to these important re- 
sources. Northeast France is famous 
for its fine cloth factories. 

In many ways the French have 
changed the face of their garden- 
land. Years ago the original forests 
were mostly cut down. Wood became 
scarce. 

In southwestern France was a 


sandy wasteland where even sheep 
could barely find grass enough to 
graze. Here the French planted one 
of the largest man-made forests in 
the world. Now it supplies much of 
the lumber France needs. 

The French have changed their 
land in other ways. They have dug 
canals interlacing* with the 200 riv- 
ers. Now boatloads of crops and 
other goods travel about the country 
on 7,000 miles of “water highway.” 
France has good railroads, and many 
miles of smooth roads, straight as an 
arrow. In the mountains dams and 
power plants have been built to make 
electricity from tumbling waters of 
the streams. 

Like our own country, France is a 
republic In 1792, only three years 
after our Constitution went into ef- 
fect, France became a republic—for 
the first time. Nearly half the time 
since then, France has been ruled by 
kings or emperors or dictators. But 
France always comes back to a re- 
public. 





How We Live | 


Helene is 14. 


By Helene Fouillard 


“BON JOUR. Comment allez-vous?” 

In France that is how we greet 
uur friends. It means “Good day. 
Hlow are you?” 

Before I tell you more about my 
ountry, I would like to introduce 
myself. My name is Helene Fouillard. 
My brother is named Jean-Mathias. 
His nickname is Jeannot, which 
neans Johnny 

Jeannot is 10 and I am 14. We live 
in Avranches, a small town in the 
province of Normandy, France. I do 
not know how long we will stay here. 
\Miy father is live 
vherever he is sent by the govern 
nent 

Betore 
lived in northern 


a judge and we 


Avranches we 
Africa in Algeria 
vhich is owned by Both 


coming to 


France 
Jeannot and I were born there. 
In Algeria we lived in a big house 
built around a courtyard. It was built 
on one story and had eight big rooms. 
The floors were made of many-col- 


+ 


in FRANCE 


ored tiles. The walls of the house 
were very thick. They kept out the 
heat, even in the middle of summer. 

Our house, like all the others, was 
white with a red roof. The Arabs of 
Algeria looked like the houses! They 
wore white robes and red turbans on 
their heads. 

The things we ate most often in 
Algeria were vegetables, cold meats, 
and fruits such as melons, oranges, 
and figs. 

During the war there was very lit- 
tle to eat. Algeria does not produce 
much food. And we could not get 
food from France. 

There were many foods that we 
never saw at all during the war. One 
otf these was bananas. When we went 
back to France in 1946, my grand- 
father came to see us. As a special 
treat, he had managed to find a few 
bananas for us. Jeannot, who was born 
in 1939, the year the war started in 
Europe, had never seen a banana. 
We gave him one. But nobody re- 
membered to tell him how to eat it. 
Later we found he had eaten the 
whole banana, skin and all, and en- 
joved it very muc h! 

We crossed over from Algeria to 


Rue de la Constitution, the street where Helene and Jeannot live in Avranches. 


Her brother Jeannot. 


France by ship. During the trip all 
our packing cases were stolen. When 
we arrived in Avranches we had 
nothing but the clothes in our suit- 
cases. We had no sheets or pillow- 
cases or towels, no china, no pots and 
pans, no furniture, no dining room 
silver. We have not been able to re- 
place all these things. Instead, we 
have bought just enough things to 
get along with. 

Avranches, new home, had 
been badly bombed during the war. 
The town was captured and held by 
the Germans. In 1944, when U. S. 
and British armies came to France to 
fight the Germans here, Avranches 
was bombed by U. S. planes. 


our 


NOT ENOUGH HOUSES 


Wherever you go in the town, you 
see bombed buildings, vacant places 
where houses once and 
churches with their windows blown 


out. 


stood, 


Our people have started to rebuild 
some of the houses. But it is hard, 
slow work when you lack many of 
the materials. 

In Avranches, as in many parts of 
France, there are not enough houses 
for the people. We share a house 
with another family. We have one 
big room which serves as a living 
room and dining room. We also have 
two bedrooms. 

Unfortunately, the other family 
has the part of the house with the 
real kitchen. My mother has to make 
do with a small kitchen which was 
once a bathroom. In the kitchen we 
have a small gas stove, a table, and 
one tap for cold water. 

Our house, like all the houses here, 
is made of stone. In France we do 
not have as much wood as you do. 
So we build our houses of stone. In 
back of the house there is a little 
garden. 








We eat a lot of vegetables, espe- 
cially salads. French people always 
have salad at lunch and dinner. For 
meat we have mostly beef, veal, and 
chicken. 

In summer we also eat a lot of 
fruit such as cherries and strawber- 
ries. Normandy is dairy country 
and we get plenty of butter, milk, 
cheese, and eggs. 

Jeannot and I go to the same 
school, the College Littre. Before the 
war the college was divided into two 
schools, one for girls and one for 
boys. When the Germans came to 
Avranches, they took over the boys’ 
school for their soldiers. Then both 
girls and boys used what had been 
the girls’ school. 

On June 7, 1944, U. S. planes flew 
over Avranches and dropped leaflets 
warning the people that Avranches 
was to be bombed. But the wind 
blew the leaflets out into the coun- 
tryside and they were not found until 
the next day. The first bomb dropped 
destroyed the girls’ school and killed 
twelve pupils. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL HIT 


On August 7, 1944, U. S. planes 
bombed Avranches for the last time. 
The last bomb that fell hit the boys’ 
school. The west wing, of the school 
was completely destroyed. Now it 
has been well rebuilt. The girls’ 
school has not yet been rebuilt. 

Jeannot is in the sixth grade and I 
am in the fifth. I am a grade ahead of 
him. In France we start school in the 
twelfth grade and finish in the first. 

We study Latin, English, French, 
nathematics, science, geography, his- 
tory, design, and singing. I also study 
sewing. Fortunately we do not have 


Scene from a play put on at Jeannot and Helene’s school. 
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each of these subjects every day. 

The exams we take at the end of 
the school year are very hard. They 
are made up and corrected by spe- 
cial teachers appointed by the gov- 
ernment to do this. The same exams 
are given in every school in France. 

This past summer Jeannot took one 
of these exams for the first time. He 
was sure he had failed it. For days he 
was miserable. 

Then one day the principal an- 
nounced that only one boy in the 
class had failed. Jeannot was even 
more unhappy. It is always worse if 
you are the only one to fail. But it 
was another boy who had failed. You 
have never seen such a happy boy as 
Jeannot when he found out he had 
passed! 


NO SCHOOL THURSDAYS 


Our school year starts October 1 
and ends July 15. We go to school 
five days a week. The two days we 
have no school are Thursday and 
Sunday. We have eight days of vaca- 
tion at Christmas and two weeks at 
Easter. 

The main sports of our school are 
soccer, basketball, and volley ball. 
Our basketball team is the champion 
school team of Normandy. 

We are very proud of the radio in 
our school. It was given to us by the 
Save the Children Fund of the 
United States. Other people have 
also helped us: The Whyalla School 
in Australia adopted our school and 
sent us money to buy books. A school 
in Nova Scotia sent us pencils, eras- 
ers, and notebooks. The American 


Photo from College Littre 
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Red Cross has helped all of Avranches 
by sending us food and clothing. 

As well as going to school, Jeannot 
and I take music lessons. I am study- 
ing violin and Jeannot is learning 
how to play the flute. 

When I am not in school, I help my 
mother in the house. I set the table, 
get food from the kitchen during the 
meals, and wash the dishes. I also 
help with the cleaning. 


FARMERS’ MARKET 


I like very much to go with Mother 
to the market. Two times a week 
farmers and their wives come to 
Avranches. They set up booths in the 
market place and sell fruit, vegeta- 
bles, and meat. Other people sell 
clothing and just about anything else 
you could name. 

Our family rarely goes to the mov- 
ies. Often after dinner we sit around 
the table and sing, or we go for 
walks. Jeannot and I like to read and 
Jeannot has his stamp collection to 
take care of. 

Some day we would like to visit 
the United States. My mother lived 
in New York City for several years. 
She liked your country very much 
and often tells us about it. 

Both Jeannot and I would like to 
hear from boys and girls in the U. S. 
But we cannot promise to answer 
your letters, because we do not know 
much English. Our address is: 37 bis, 
Rue de Ja Constitution, Avranches, 
Manche, France. 


Junior Scholastic gratefully acknowl- 
edges the assistance of its associate edi- 
tor, Patricia Lauber. in obtaining the in- 
terview with Helene. 

This material first appeared in the 
American Junior Red Cross News. 


Photos by Pet Lauber 


This wing of the school has just been rebuilt. 





WORDS TO 


Let’s Be Specific 


If you tell your friend that you're 
reading a good book, he has no idea 
of why you're enjoying the book 

If you tell him that you're reading 
a good novel, it becomes clearer to 
him. He understands that you're en- 
joying a story 

He'll finally click when you say 
that you're reading Black Beauty 
Now he knows just what you're talk- 
ing about. You're being specific 

People like it when you use a spe- 
cific word. They have a clear picture 
of what you're telling them. When 
you use vague, general words, you 
leave your friends in a fog 

The words in each group below 
are related, but only one in each 
group is really specific. Draw a circle 
around it. Then cross out the least 
specific word—the vague, 
word. 


general 


. animal—dog—Scottie 
backstroke—sport—swimming 
fruit—food—pear . 
plant—tulip—flower 
skyscraper — building — Empire 

State Building 
6. musical instrument — violin — 
stringed instrument 
7. Red Skelton—actor—comedian 
8. mineral—stone—granite 
9. coat—jacket—clothing 


THE WISE 


ig 
HOW WORDS CHANGE 


etiquette (EHT-ih-keht). If you're 
not sure of your rules of etiquette 
you're liable to find that 
“stuck” in certain situations. 

“To stick” was the meaning of the 
Old German word stekan. Long ago 
the French people borrowed this 
word from the Germans and formed 
their own word for “to. stick”: 
estiquer. From this they made esti- 
quete, which was later spelled eti- 
quette. It meant “a sticker” or “a 
ticket” or “a label.” 

At first an etiquette was a special 
kind of label bearing a public notice 
It was stuck onto a wall or a post at 
the court of the French king. The no- 
tice told the lords and ladies about 
the rules of behavior at the court 

Gradually etiquette came to mean 
the rules themselves rather than the 
notice. When the English adopted 
etiquette, they also adopted this 
meaning, “rules of behavior.” 

Etiquette also gives us our word 
ticket 


youre 





ARRED * WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue are defined here. 


apprentice (uh-PREHN-tihs). Noun 
A person who is learning a trade or a 
profession; a beginner. Formerly, an 
apprentice worked without wages; his 
work was the fee which he paid his 
master in return for being taught a trade. 
Today a beginner who is only learning 
is paid a salary. 

bleak (BLEEK). Adjective which de- 
cribes something that is dreary, bare, 
and depressing. 

gorge (GORJ). Noun. A narrow pas- 
sage with steep, rocky walls, especially 
one through which a river runs. 

interlace (in-ter-LACE). Verb. To 
weave together two or more strands of 
material; to join two or more things in 
that way. 

nautical (NAW-tih-kuhl). Adjective 


which refers to anything connected with 
the sea—ships, sailors, ocean journeys 

radiation (ray - dih - AY - shuhn. Pro- 
nounce ay as in say.) Noun. The com- 
bined rays of energy thrown off by the 
atoms of a chemical element. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Avranches (ah-VRAHNSH) 
Brittany (BRIHT-uh-nih) 
Cambodia (kam-BOH-dih-uh 
nounce a as in at.) 

Guadeloupe (gwah-duh-LOOP. Pro- 
nounce 0o as in food. ) 

Laos (LAH-ohz or LAH-ohs) 

Le Havre (lu AH-vr’) 

Martinique (mahr-tih-NEEK) 

Mekong (may-KONG; o as in not.) 

Miquelon (mihk-uh-LON or mee-k’- 
LAWN. Pronounce o as in not.) 

Normandy (NOR-muhn-dih) 

Seine (SAYN; ay as in say. Also 
SEHN.) 

Viet Nam (vee-eht NAHM) 


Pro- 


Junior Writers 


Be sure to include your name, grade, 
and school when sending in contribu- 
tions. No material can be accepted un- 
less it is signed by your teacher, saying 
that it is your original work. You should 
keep a copy of your work, for we cannot 
return unused material. 

Contributions should be sent to: Jun- 
ior Writers Editor, Junior Scholastic, 7 
East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Mother Nature 


Mother nature has her duties 

All her children shall wear white booties 

When the snow comes tumbling down, 

And each shall wear a wedding gown. 
Dolores Reidy, Grade 6 


Cazenovia (N. Y.) Central School 
Teacher, Sylvia Putnam 


Things | Love 


The things I love are mostly free— 
The sun, the moon, the lovely sea, 
To hear the song of a robin in flight, 
And see the stars on a summer night. 
I like to see the leaves come down, 
And hear them rustle all around. 
And when I read, I'm quite content, 
For then I'm in my element 
Charles Rhodes, Grade 6 


Margaret Park School, Akron, Ohie 
Teacher, Mildred Parsons 


My Future 


When I grow up 
I expect to be 
President of the United States 
And meet with Congress, hear its de- 
bates 


I'll be famous 
And make speeches, 

But I guess I'll never have time to play 
Cards, or lounge on the beaches. 


So I guess 
I'll give up the whole idea 
And become a Good Humor man instead 
And sell ice-cream 
To children happy and gay, 
Ride in my truck, day after day. 


Do you think 
That would be better 
Than worrying about the problems 
Of all the States, plus your own, 
Making speeches, 
Answering the phone? 


I think so. 

Really I do. 
Jane Audrey Somerstein, Grade 6 
P. S. 114, Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 
Teacher, Frieda Carlan 








SPORTS 


Dick Button, world’s top figure skater, floats through the air with the greatest of ease. 


RAP any winter sports expert around 

a hot stove and the odds are 10 to 1 
he'll Button up. He'll chew your ear off 
about Dick Button, the hottest thing on 
figure skates. 

Although only 19 old, Dick 
owns more titles than a public library. 
He has won every 


years 


world championship 
tor which he has been eligible! He is 
Olympic champion, world 
(twice), U. 


champion 
S. champion (four times), 
North American champion (twice), and 
European champion 

Right now Dick is in London trying 
to bag his third straight world crown. 
When he gets back, he'll go after his 
fifth U. S. title in a row, at the cham 
pionships in Washington, D. C. 

Nobody is betting that Dick won't 
win both. Not me, anvway. I’m a Button 
Have to be, in fact. The But- 
tons own a “steak” in me—a juicy inch 
thick T-bone that Ma Button fed me 
one evening shortly before Dick left for 
London. 


booste1 


The Buttons couldn't have been more 
hospitable. When I phoned for an inter- 
view, Dad Button insisted that I come 
for dinner. What's more 
to pick me up in his car 

The Buttons live 
Englewood N ] 


he rushed over 

and deliver me 
in a roomy house in 
It was on the ponds 
near the house that Dick learned to 
skate. He told me about it in between 
mouthfuls of steak and potatoes. 

“Like most kids, I liked to skate 
Nothing fancy, just plain ice skating 
One afternoon I went up to the nearby 
Riverdale Country Club and saw a lot 
of kids practicing fancy figures. That 
11 at the 
But I had to 


got me interested. I was only 


time and sort of chubby. 
try it.” 

During the next couple of weeks, 
Dick spent more time on his back than 
One day Mrs. Button got 
her husband to visit the club and watch 
Dick skate. Dad didn't believe in wast- 
ing time. He went up to the club pro 
and bluntly asked, “Do vou think Dick 
will make a skater?” 


on his feet 





Right on 
the Button! 


The pro was equally as blunt. “Never,” 
he said. “He’s too fat and he lacks co- 
ordination.” 

The Buttons, however, don’t discour- 
age easily. Dick immediately 
working off 


started 
his excess weight, while 
Dad started making inquiries about 
teachers. When school let out, Dick was 
shipped up to Lake Placid, N. Y., for 
special lessons. 

Dick didn’t exactly burn up the ice. 
He didn't even singe it a little. Dad But- 
ton, a practical man, finally gave up. 
‘I'm taking vou home,” he said. “There’s 
no sense fooling around any more.” 

Before leaving, however, Mr. Button 
heard of an outstanding teacher named 
Gus Lessi. He went to see him. Gus had 
never seen Dick, but he agreed to take 
a look the After taking his 
look, he made his report, “I think he can 
develop. Want me to take him?” 

The rest is historv. A vear later, Dick, 
at the age of 12, 


next day. 


entered his first com- 
petition and placed second. That was 
the last time—with one exception—that 
Dick ever tailed to finish first. 

Looking at Dick wonder 
how he ever could have been fat. Every- 
thing about him is sharp—his features, 
his compact build, his speech, his skat- 


now, you 


ing. and even his piano playing 

Before going overboard on skating, 
Dick had ambitions to become a con- 
cert pianist. He studied piano for six 
years until his studies and skating prac- 
tice started demanding all his time. Mr. 
Button played four of Dick's recordings 
for me, and the talent obviously 
there. 

I turned to 


was 


Dick. “What was vou 


greatest thrill as a skater?” I asked him 

“On the ice, it was winning the Olym 
pic championship. Off the ice, it was 
being awarded the James E. Sullivan 
Memorial Trophy for 1949.” (This tro- 
phy is presented to the nation’s out 
standing amateur athlete of the year. 
Dick is the only winter-sport athlete 
ever to win it.) 

“How many hours a day do you prac- 
tice?” I asked next. 

“It varies,” Dick answered. “When | 
first started out, I used to practice sev- 
eral hours a day after school, and ten 
hours or more a day on week ends. 

“Now that I go to college (he’s a 
sophomore at Harvard), I can’t find that 
sort of time. I just get out whenever | 
can—whether it’s for 15 minutes or an 
hour or two. Before the big meets, how- 
ever, | make the time. I practice four or 
five hours a day and more on week 
ends.” 

“What sort of training did you do tor 
the Olympics?” 

“I got over there a month ahead of 
the Games and practiced nine hours a 
day, not only to perfect my figures but 
also to get used to the altitude.” 

Hobbies? 

“Skating is the only hobby I have 
time for. I regret giving up the piano, 
and I still like serious music. I also ap- 
preciate good American popular music 
Gershwin, Cole Porter, and 
Kern. But I can’t ‘see’ jazz. 

“Back at the Englewood School fo 
Boys, I played football; and I also like 
baseball, basketball, and golf. But I 
can't find time for them anymore.” 

Mrs. Button added proudly, “You 
know, Dick is on the honor roll at Hat 
vard.” 

“Whom do you credit for your suc- 
cess?” was my next question. 

“My father and mother have always 
been wonderfully patient, understand- 
ing, and encouraging. And, of course, 
my coach, Gus Lessi, made a skater of 
me 


Jerome 


Herman L. Masi, Sports Editor 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 


S 


lt takes 36 words to complete this puzzle 
Score 2 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 
score of 72. 

CLUE CORNER: Three definitions in this puz- 
tle refer to a general of the Union Army in the 
War Between the States. He was in command 
of the Army of the Shenandoah. He was born 
on March 6, 1831, and died on August 5, 1888 


snake 
I his gener al was 
New York 
Parts of a plant. 
Ship's mast 


The Qusitiin Box 


Q. I am in my early teens and am a 
little on the plump side. Should I start 
to diet now, ag should I wait to see if I 
outgrow the fat later? 


A. If vou are five pounds or so over 
weight, don’t worry about your plump- 
ness. But if you are really plump, and 
seem to keep on gaining, better start 
getting rid of your excess weight now. 

Eat all you want of nourishing foods 
such as milk, vegetables, fruits, eggs, 
fish, cereals, and whole-grain 
breads. But eat less candy, cakes, sodas, 
and other sweets. If you develop sound 
food habits, you'll have no trouble keep- 
ing a good figure. 


meat, 


Q. Are there any particular foods 
which help in building red blood? 


A. Yes. While all foods contain im- 
portant elements for good health, certain 
foods are especially rich in the sub- 
stances which build red blood. Liver and 
kidnevs are the blood-building 
foods. Apricots, peac hes, and prunes are 


best 


excellent, too 

Eat kidney form of 
liver at least once a week. Take chopped 
liver sandwiches for lunch. Fresh apri- 


stews or some 


cots and peaches are not in season now, 
but vou can eat the canned varieties, or 
tuck a handful of the dried fruit in your 
lunchbox. Dried fruits make wonderful 
nibbling,” too 


. 2 o 


If you have any questions about your 
health, send them to Ann White, “How's 
Your Health?” Editor, Scholastic WVaga- 
zines, 7 East 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Air-borne Energy! All you have to do 
to get it is to take a deep breath! Fresh 


iir is a powerful tonic. Test it yourself 


by taking a few deep breaths near an 


yen window the next time you feel 


ly ' 
a ps 


To keep in top form, get at least one 


hour of outdoor exercise every day. Even 


if you are not the athletic type, you can 
still take a brisk walk. Fresh air helps to 
calm your nerves, clear your mind, put 
a sparkle in your eye, and give a lift to 
your spirits. That's a lot to get for free. 
Why not take advantage of it every day? 
oO oO oO 
Milk’s a wonderful builder-upper! 
Drink it for breakfast, lunch, and supper. 


If it’s good looks, superior physical 
development, and mental alertness you 
want, milk will help you get them. That's 
the opinion of an expert who made a 
study of milk-drinkers vs 
drinkers. 


non-milk- 


In one experiment with a group of 
boys, drinking two extra glasses of milk 
a day led to greater growth in height 
and weight as well as increased vigor, 
alertness, and general good spirits. No 
matter how vou look at it, milk is one 
of your best bets among foods. Milk is 
an easy blender, too. If you don’t like 
the taste of it plain, flavor it or mix it 
with other foods 

a oO o 


It’s a good idea to have applesauce, 
cranberry sauce, or pineapple whenever 
you eat a fatty meat like pork chops 
The fruit helps to make the meat taste 


better and digs st more easily 


\\ + 
We 


AO* 


Cook’s Corner: If vou're the type who 


doesn't “go for” salads, here’s one that 
may 
make 
taste 


Core 


vour mind. It’s easy to 
As for flavor, wait until vou 
vour first forkful of Waldorf Salad! 
but do n 
ipples. Dice in small pieces and sprinkle 
the diced 
lemon juice. Dice enough celerv to make 


ch Inge 
too 
red 


t peel, 3 firm 


ipple_ with tablespoons 
1% cups. Combine the diced apples and 
with Mix with 
mavonnaise to suit vour taste and serve 


celery % cup nutmeats 


on crisp lettuce leaves 





Colored or stained 
Belonging to it 


Came upon 
rhe _ 
tween the U 


Zz 


to to to fo 


Grande River 
S. and Mexico 
30. Preposition used to show where 


runs be- 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week, in your edition 


Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: l-bad: 4-shad; 8-telephone; 10- 
alone; 11-P. T. A.; 12-blest; 13-if; 14-so; 16-ha; 
18-eroded; 22-Alexander; 24-spring; 25-ry.; 
26-at; 27-S.E.; 29-flare; 34-are; 36-eerie; 37- 
invention S 

DOWN: 1-Bell; 2-aloe; 3-dens; 4-sh; 5-hop 
6-anti; 7-deaf; 8-tab; 9-pet; 14-song; 15-odd 

l7-alp; 18-exit; 19-ran; 20-e’er; 21- 

y; 23-era; 27-said; 28-erne; 29-fen; 30-lets; 

3l-aria; 32-riot; 33-e’en; 35-Eve; 38-Ed 











QUESTION: Who was Ceres? 


ANSWER: Ceres was the Roman god- 
dess of grain. Once a year the Romans 
had a feast in her honor to ask Ceres to 
protect their growing grain crops, be- 
cause grain was a main source of food. 
Our word “cereal” comes from the 
name “Ceres.” 


QUESTION: How does this skater “keep balanced”? 


ANSWER: She keeps her skating balance by regular 
practice and her health balance with proper amounts of 
food, exercise and rest. She knows the right foods at 
breakfast will help her glide smoothly through work and 
play. That’s why she, like so many athletes, eats a “bal- 
anced” breakfast every morning. 


QUESTION: What is a “balanced” 
breakfast? 


aa 


ANSWER: This is it! A balance of the ye Sad 
right kinds of foods to give your mind = a, 
and body alertness. Students who don’t 

follow the balanced breakfast habit ane oe 

suffer in school grades, in play—even (or fortified margarine) 
in appearance! Start tomorrow to make ' ‘ 

balanced breakfasts your habit. 


> 
, We * ... for instance, 
Post Toasties .. . 
they’re the better 


wr we Z corn flakes. 





Ary All the Famous Post cereal 


Post Toasties Post's Roisin Bran Post's 40% Bran Flakes Post-Tens 





Grape-Nuts Grape-Nuts Flokes Post's Wheat Meal 














Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 7 E. 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug button 


ie te 
WINGED TOTEM POLE. By Joseph Wolf 
of Parkside School, Chicago, Illinois. 


IDLE SCHOONER at Dearborn, Mich. 
Photo taken by Ann Louise Williams of 
Lauralton Hall School, Fairfield, Conn. 


NO MORE SQUEAKS ? 
IN MY BIKE 
SINCE | USED 


= 3°IN-ONE 


3 L 
ens 
As Reset loose casters and drawer 
— oully with PLASTIC wooo; 


$1—$2-—$5 VU. S. STAMPS 
i} in mt ba 


$t 19th Cent. stamp ine! 
a 


1 ONLY Se to appli 
WETROPOLITAN Dept. 33, 140 Nas 
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: ‘Citizenship Quiz 


cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacace 


1. FILM ON FRANCE 
the 


on France. 


Imagine you are 


narrator of a 
travel movie 


Check the cor- 
rect ending to each of the 
Score 5 


following 
for 


statements each. 


Total, 30 


points 


l. France is one of the world’s leading 


a. wheat-growing countries 
b. cotton-produc ing countries 


c. uranium-bearing countries 
2. The Massif Central 
a. huge river 
b. new railroa 
c. high plateau 
3. Normandy 


tities of 


ot Fr ince Is a 
1 line 


produces large quan- 


a. fruits, vegetables, dairy prod- 
ucts 

b. manufactured goods 

and iron. 


Cc minerals suc h as coal 


4, When you hear French being spo- 
ken, you'll hear French words 
which we have adopted in English. Two 
of these are 


some 


a. neighbor and king 
b. aviation and sergeant 
( kimono and pajamas 
5. The men who live on the peninsula 
; of Brittany 


a. ranchers 


are expert 


b. grape-raisers 

c. fishermen 
6. In the 
has its best 


east and northeast, France 


a. coal and iron mines 
b. sheep grazing fields 
c harbors 


My score 


2. FRENCH UNION 
Check the three nations below which 
French Union. Score 5 
Total, 15 
Cambodia 
Pakistan 
Viet Nam 
Thailand 


belong to the 
points for each 
Tibet 
Laos 
Korea 


Burma 


MI\ score 


3. IT’S A SCIENCE 


Match the phrases in the upper col- 
umn with their correct descriptions in 
the lower column. Hint: there are two 
extra descriptions. Score 3 points for 
each. Total, 15 


. speed of light 
2. band of more than a billion stars 
atoms which give off part of them 
selves in the form of energy 
. instrument which records this energy 


. cross between a buffalo and cow 
a. Geiger counter 
b. catalyst 
c. 186,000 
d. cattalo 
e. Milky Ways 
f. 1,090 feet 


] 


miles a secona 


a sect nd 


g. radioactive is topes 


My score 


4. NEWS COLUMN 


Write the 
lowing questions Choose the 
the 
Total, 30 


correct answers to the fol 
answers 
those following 


from questions 


Score 6 points for each 
1. With what nation did Communist 
China recently sign a 
friendship? 
2. Where 


recently 


30-vear treaty of 


and Canadian 


moc k 


did U. S. 
troops fight a war? 
3. What nation elected a new parlia- 
ment on February 23 
4. What kind of flags will the U. S 
now use on Federal Buildings? 
5. Where has the U. S. opened an 
atomic drug store? 


2 


calico 
Los Alamos 
nylon 


Oak Ridge 


Russia 
Britain 
France 
Arctic 


My score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Score five points for each of the fol- 
lowing vou get right. Total, 10. 


My score Total score 


¥ 





1. This statue was 
given to us by what 
nation? 


2. On whet continent 
do these three ndw 
nations lie? 





What Service! 


“Waiter,” said the irritated customer, 
“some flies are annoying me.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the eager waiter. “You 
just point out the ones you don’t like 


and I'll chase them away.” 


Mildred Viole Jones, 
Asher Silberstein School 
Dallas, Texas 


Perfect Squelch 


Mary: “Haven't I seen your face 
somewhere else?” 
Gary: “I don’t think so. It always 
stays here right between my ears.” 
Julia Clark, Toledo H. 8 
, Castle Rock, Wash 


Strong vs. Weak 


Question: “What is the strongest day 
in the week?” 

Answer: “Sunday, because all the 
rest are weak days.” 


Julia Botien, P. 8. 95, Jamaica, L. 1.. N. ¥ 


That's Telling Her 


City Aunt: “Whatever brings you to 
town, Henry?” 

Country Cousin: “I just came to see 
the sights, and I thought I'd call on you 
first.” 


Glenda Wages, Junior H. 8, Hobbs, N. M 


Prunes 


Beverly: “What do they call prunes 
in Scotland?” 

Lois: “I don’t know 
call them?” 

Beverly: “Prunes.” 


Beverly BR 
t Bratnt 


What do they 


ettix, T 
ree, Ma 


Unique 
First Skater 
eights get so much applause?” 


Second Skater 
two fours.” 


“How come your figure 


“1 do it the hard way 


Iba iu ee 
Walker HS M 


Still Higher Position 
. So the king touched 
my great-grandfather on tee head with 
his sword and made him a duke. Can 
you match that one?” 

Smitty: “Well, an Indian chief touched 
head with 
an angel 


Simpkins: 7 


my great-grandfather on the 
a tomahawk and made him 


How’s that?” 


ance Db 
102 N. Th as 8 Bellete 


Joke of the Week 


Jack: “What would you have if you 
put five baby ducks, a mother duck, and 
a father duck in a box?” 

Bill: “I don’t know. What would you 
have?” 

Jack: “A box of quackers.” 

John M. Rornowsek Line« Seton Hea 


Right This Way 


Carter Kent, of Goldfield, Iowa, asks 
this question: 


How should a boy say good-night to 
a girl when he takes her home? 


As the boy escorts the girl to her 
front door—or to the door of her apart- 
ment—he usually says, “Thank you for 
a very nice evening.” If he wants to, 
he may ask the girl for another date or 
tell her that he will call her. Then he 
can simply say, “Good-night,” and 
leave. 

Lorraine Shapiro, of New York City, 
would like to know: 

Is it proper for a girl to ask a boy 
what he wants for his birthday? 

Strictly speaking, such a question is 
quite proper—but it sometimes spoils 
the fun of the gift. Everyone enjoys 
being surprised with a present. 

If you're unsure of what gift to give 
a boy (or girl) you can usually get good 
suggestions by speaking to his (or her) 
family or other friends. Or you can find 
out what the person would like by 


bringing up the point indirectly, with- 
out asking a straightforward question. 


15 


Anna Capuano, also of New York 
City, asks: 

If a girl is wearing gloves when she 
is introduced to a boy, should she re- 
move the gloves to shake hands with 
him? 

Since it is inconvenient and awkward 
to pull off your glove quickly when you 
are introduced to someone, it is quite 
all right to keep it on as you shake 
hands. 

Shaking hands is a pleasant custom 
which aes people feel you are really 
glad to meet them. 

Wher you are introduced to some- 
one, it is always polite to shake hands 
and address the person by name. This 
also helps to fix the person’s name in 
your mind. 











Cc¢wmocorate 


THE FAVORITE CANDY! 
CHOCOLATY! CHEWY! 
PACKED WITH MOUTH- 
WATERING GOODNESS! 


Seven big chunks 
in the Jumbo Size, 


THE SWEETS CO. OF AMERICA, INC., HOBOKEN, 





for the first time a book on picture taking 


written just 
for you 


we 


“Tells how to take ¥ = ©| 
~) 


snapshots that “ ~</ | 


win praise’ AT- 


“Now I know 
“yy about the 
: different kinds 


~~ \ of film’ 
Tan 


RE 


You’ve never been able to get a book like this before. 
Now it’s yours, free 


— 
+ 


on a dozen 
picture- taking 
conditions” 


A whole section analyzes twelve of the most popular 
kinds of pictures and gives all the facts and figures on 
how to take them. If you want good, interesting snap- 
shots, you'll sure find out how to get them in this book. 
If you want to know about your camera, its lens, its 
shutter, the films it uses, that’s all here, too. 


This book doesn’t cost you a red cent. You just write 
and say, ‘“Let me have a copy of ‘It’s A Snap’.” 
Address John Van Guilder, Room 807, 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


“Gives facts of 
photography in 
down-to-earth talk” 


“Told me how 
to take snapshots 
at night” 


“You ought to see 
the action shots 
| take now 


Kodak Film 
gets the picture 
Its the film in the 
familiar yellow 








Corner 


“ UR Corner” this week has moved 

to Kansas City for the meeting of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 

The meetings have scarcely begun as 
I write this “corner” but it’s good to see 
and meet many of the high school prin- 
cipals from the Middle West who sel- 
dom get to national conventions of 
administrators in Atlantic City 

At last year’s principals’ convention 
and this year, I’ve again been impressed 
by the thoroughness with which prin- 
cipals are digging into the problems of 
instruction as well as administration. I 

. think, too, that classroom teachers will 
be glad to know how much attention 
principals are now giving to the problem 
of how the school can be administered 
more democratically. They all admit it 
is easier to run the school by directives, 
but they are almost unanimous in saving 
the school runs a lot better when the 
principal invites and gets a plentiful 
amount of democratic cooperation from 
his faculty and staff. 

The principals, too, are doing a great 
deal of “measuring” of themselves and 
their schools. Thev are inviting criticism. 
They are seeking more and more meth- 
ods of closer cooperation between the 
school and the community, with non- 
parents and businessmen, as well as with 
parents 


“Life-Adjustment” Education 


And, of course, the “life adjustment” 
techniques of education were a favorite 
topic of well- 


ittended meetings. I was glad to note 
he 


conversation in several 
approval of classroom discussion of 
the sort of problems we have been dis- 
cussing for many vears in our magazines 
in “Boy dates Girl,” “Right This Way,” 
‘Ask Gay Head,” “Career Club,” “Fol- 
lowing the Films,” editorials, et cetera. 
I was glad that I might now forget com- 
pletely the letters of disapproval we re- 
ceived when we inaugurated “Boy dates 
Girl” in 1937 and about the same time 
our department, “Problems of Living,” 
by Dr. George Lawton, material from 
which he has recently reprinted in his 
“life-adjustment” book, How to Be 
Happy Though Young 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


. 7 
Britain 
This week in Senior Scholastic 


and World Week 


MAGAZINES: “Insomnia in White- 
hall,” J. Fisher, Harper's, Jan. 1950. “Brit- 
ain’s Battle for Survival,” U. S. News, 
Dec. 16, 1949. “Britain's Women May 
Settle It,” Honor Croome, New York 
Times Magazine, Feb. 12, 1950. “Who- 
ever Wins, Britain Is Socialist,” U.S.” 
News, Feb. 10, 1950. “Election Issue: 
Jobs for All,” David C. Williams, Nation, 
Feb. 11, 1950 

FILMS: The tollowing visual mate- 
rials on politics and economics are se- 
lected titles from the large resources of 
the British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. Their 
catalog, available upon request, contains 
many other titles treating with other as- 
pects of the United Kingdom. All films 
are available for sale or rental. 

General Election—20 minutes. The 
mechanism of a general election in Brit- 
ain from inception to conclusion, filmed 
at Kettering during the 1945 election. 
(See illustration with article.) Booklet 
“Parliamentary Electoral Procedure in 
Britain” available with this film on re- 
quest. Local Government—11 minutes. 
A pictorial history of the development 
of local government from the times of 
Richard Coeur de Lion to the present 

Your Very Good Health—10 minutes, 
color. Cartoon explaining the workings 
of the National Health Service Scheme. 
Charley's March of Time—9 minutes, 
color. Provisions of Nationa] Insurance 
Act. Cartoon. 

The Balance—10 minutes. The import- 
export balance principle as it applies to 
Britain. Caller Herrin’—19 minutes. The 
Scottish herring fisheries from the catch 
to the 
problems involved and methods of sur 
mounting them. Each For All—11 min- 
utes. Organization and work of the trade 
unions and the Trades Union Congress 


table—emphasis on economic 


Vocations 


For use with Career Club articles 


GOVERNMENT 


PUBLICATIONS: 
A new 32-page catalogue called 5-Star 
Catalogue of U. 8. Government Publica- 
tions, free. Address: Supt. of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. It lists 150 selected publica- 
tions on hobbies, recreation, farming, 
trades, aviation, flowers, home building, 
etc. 


The Occupational Outlook Handbook, 


Bulletin No. 940, prepared by the U. S. 
Department of Labor, gives the latest 
information on several hundred occupa- 
tions. 453 pp. $1.75. Order from Supt. 
of Documents. Also ask for free list of 
bulletins in the “Occupational Outlook” 
Series. 

BOOKS: Jobs That Take You Places, 
by Joseph Leeming. David McKay Co., 
Philadelphia. $3. Excellent guide for 
overseas jobs—both for private firms and 
Government agencies. Gives names of 
firms and agencies to go to look for 
jobs. Scholarships, Fellowships and 
Loans, by §. Norman Feingold. Bellman 
Publishing Co., Inc., 83 Newbury St., 
Boston 16, Mass. $6. (A “must” for high 
scheol libraries and for educational 
counselors. ) 


Germany 
March 22 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Germany (Topic of 
the Month, Series A, No. 15), 1949, 25¢, 
Economic Service Agency, 1603 K 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Ger- 
many (World Geography Readers), by 
C. E. Feuchter & Others, 1948, 20¢, 
Charles E. Merrill Co., 400 S. Front 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

ARTICLES: “Germany,” Senior Scho- 
lastie (Special Issue), January 12, 1949. 
“Eagle Without the Swastika,” F. M. 
Hechinger, Harper's, January, 1950. 
“How Many Germans Are Buying De- 
mocracy?” J. P. O'Donnell, Saturday 
Evening Post, January 21, 1950. “Atlan- 
tic Report,” Atlantic, October, 1949. 

BOOKS: Dear Fatherland, Rest 
Quietly, by M. Bourke-White, $3.00 
(Simon & Schuster, 1946). 

FILMS: Bremen—Key to Seven Seas, 
10 minutes, sale or rent, United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Defeated People, 20 minutes, sale or 
rent, British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 
Problems of government in British Zone 
of Occupied Germany. Germany Today. 
16 minutes, apply, RKO-Radio Pictures 
Inc., 1270 Sixth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y. School in Cologne, 15 minutes, 
rent, British Information Ser- 
vices. Problems in rebuilding educa- 
tional system in Germany. 

FILMSTRIPS: The following film- 
strips provide scenes of pre-war Ger- 
many; the people, industries, and cities 

Germany, series of 5 strips, 30 frames 
each, sale, Stillfilm Corp., 8443 Melrose, 
Hollywood 46, Calif. Regional Geogra- 
phy; People and Occupations; Parts I & 
II; Cities; Berlin. 


sale or 





“IT IS A NEW METHOD OUR TEACHER, 
MONSIEUR GERNAUX, THOUGHT OF”’ 


So writes 11-year-old Claude Briand of Nantes, France 


Just think! Airplanes meant bombs, death and terror to these French 
kids. But now, thanks to a teacher's vision, the airplane has become 
a symbol of life and hope —and faith in a new neighborliness 
among the peoples of a free world. 


HOW DOES TEACHER GERNAUX’S PROJECT REALLY WORK? 
See the March issue of UNITED NATIONS WORLD 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS 


Take your class on a magic corpet tour 
of this fascinating world! There are no 
strangers’’ anymore. No country should 
be ‘foreign’ to us. The editors of 
UN WORLD, the first truly international 
magazine, offer to meet you teachers 
of America half way: TRY UN WORLD 
for 6 months for only $l—only HALF 
the regular price of $4 a yeor! 


TRYGVE LIE, SECRETARY GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS, SAYS 
THIS OF UN WORLD: 


Whet hos impressed me particularly 
is your effort to present in popular 
simple, straight-forward language the 
problems of the United Notions Organ 
ization, and of the peoples of the 
world. | like also the fact that you are 
dealing not only with political questions 
but with economic, social, cultural, artis 
tic matters of international interest 


UNITED NATIONS WORLD, The International Monthly 
319 East 44 Street 
New York 17, New York 


| AM A TEACHER. Let me try UN WORLD ot the special HALF PRICE rate for 


teachers: 6 months for $1 


Nome. 





Home Address 





City, 





[) $1 enclosed 


State 











- Off the Press 


Big Government. The Meaning and Pur 
pose of the Hoover Commission Re 
port, by Frank Gervasi. McGraw-Hill 
N. Y. 366 pp., $4. 


“Better government at a price the 
people can afford” was the aim of the 


| commission created by the 80th Con- 


gress in 1947. According to Frank Ger- 
vasi, journalist, Herbert Hoover's claim 
to fame will rest in large part on his 
vigorous work in completing this monu- 
mental project for reorganization of the 
executive branch of our Federal gov- 


, ernment. 


The bipartisan commission of twelve 
men, assisted by 300 researchers, traced 


| out each strand in the web of govern- 


ment. It found a network “so vast and 
cumbersome . . . that it is surprising that 
it functions at all.” It is even more sur- 


| prising that the commission was able to 
| present a report which has been adopted 


in part and which may ultimately save 
American taxpayers as much as four bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

In carving the report into digestible 
portions, Gervasi has made _ possible 
wider public inquiry into the progress 
of its implementation. There are three 
major divisions of the book: the execu- 
tive offices, departments concerned with 
domestic affairs, and the military arm of 
the government. It is perhaps beyond 
the powers of any writer to make so de 
tailed a report easy reading. Gervasi has 
come close enough to give the general 
reader an insight into government in 
action. More important than the dollars 


| to be saved is the possibility that straight- 
| ening the executive arm will permit us 


to carry out our worldwide responsibili- 
ties 


Human Growth. The Story of How Life 
Begins and Goes On, by Lester F. 
Beck. Harcourt, Brace, N. Y. 124 pp., 
$2 


Teen-agers will find satisfactory an- 
swers to many of their questions about 
how life begins and sexual development 
in this straightforward book. Based on 
the educational film of the same title, 


| and written by Dr. Beck, - Associate 


Professor of Psychology, University of 
Oregon, it fills a breach in most biology 


| textbooks. Two-color illustrations are 


helpful, but too frequently the author 
becomes bogged down in technical lan- 
guage. 

This book, if used with How to Tell 
Your Child About Sex (Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St., N. Y.; 32 
pp., 20¢), will fortify parents and chil- 
dren against dangerous misconceptions 
about sex. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 





